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open, then the vestibule to come in. Alter this 
one, another vestibule for the control and the dis- 
tribution of the tickets; on the right and on the 
left two long galleries open for the people, with- 
out tickets taken in advance. These vestibules 
are ornamented by pedestals supporting busts ot 
the principal lyric artists. 

After the vestibule of the control, is the "esca- 
lier d' honneur" staYso/famor; it precedes the 
great "Salle d' attente " which is under the The- 
atre, and is designed for persons who, having car- 
riages, shall come by the pavilion ot the restaur- 
ant. 

The stairs of the "escalier <J' honneur" are 
made of white marble Irom Italy, veined. These 
stairs serve the orchestra, the stalls of the amphi- 
theatre and baignoires. They stop at the first 
story where are the first lodges and the grand foy- 
er or grand lobby. 

At right and left are two other large lateral 
stairs, with beautiful stair heads and in five ranks, 
three of which are to go up and two to go down, 
in order that no accident or obstruction can pos- 
sibly happen. These two stairs subserve every 
story of the theatre.- 

The columns which support ^the head-stairs of 
the two lateral stairs are on the rez-de-chassise, 
in red granite; on the entresol, in Scottish gran- 
ite, and on first story, in granite Irom Aleppo ; 
the crests are made of iron, cast and polished, and 
the base in stone, taken from the Yura mountains. 

On the first story, after the grand gallery or 
loggia, is found the principal foyer for the public; 
its length is about 240 feet and its width 52 feet. 
At the two lateral extremities are found two small 
foyer^, circular. " 

The principal foyer is pierced by six bays, which 
give access to the passage-ways which surround 
the hall. At each extremity, are two chimneys, 
with double fire-places. 

At right and left of the stairs of the first story, 
and above the great galleries destined to the 
formation of the "queue d? attente " exists, on one 
side, a vast gallery ibr the smokers; on the other 
side a grand salle for the cafe-restaurant. 

Between the grand foyer, and the passage-way 
of the hall, is a gallery which serves for an 
"avant-foyer." 

At each extremity of this gallery are two beau- 
tiful " Salons des conversation." 

The hall is at the entresol; entirely constructed 
of stone and iron; it extends on a length of 128 
feet and a width of 120 feet; it will have five sto- 
ries of lodges and may contain two thousand five 
hundred spectators. 

Eight rich columns, 4 in front, 2 on each side 
support the 5 stories of lodges. 

These columns are in stone trom Echaillon, and 
the pedestals' are stone from the Yura Mountains, 
and crowned with crests, made of bronze and 
gilt. • 

The distribution of lodges is made so, that even 
the fourth story lodges have their "salon," or 
parlor. 

At the entresol are the stalls of Orchestra and 
Amphitheatre; then the Baignoires. 

On the first stairs, the first lodges; on the right 
side, near the stage, is a great lodge for the Em- 
peror, and opposite "is another great lodge for the 
Imperial family. This last lodge is preceded by 



a vestibule and a grand salon or large parlor, and 
can be entered by a special staircase. 

A chandelier of immense size and several mi- 
nor ones will light the hall. 

Some columns in cast iron, will support the vast 
circular cupola. 

The basements of the theatre have stories. 

At the rez-de-chause'e, on each side of the stage 
are built rooms for the "Cent-gardes/' stables for 
the horses, the stables for the carriages of the Em- 
peror, the stables for the theatre, also the hall 
where the choiristers keep themselves. On the 
right side is a passe for the police, and the firemen. 
On the first story, on each side of the stage, will 
be the sceneries. On the left, a vast warehouse, 
with covered gallery where the accessories will be 
kept. 

On the stage will be another lodge for the Em- 
peror; on the right side, opposite, will be the 
lodge of the Director of the opera. 

Behind the stage, there will be a large vesti- 
bule which is accessible to all the servants of the 
theatre, and the green-room of the dauseuses. 

At the right, the depot of costumes. 

The arch of the centre of the stage a powerful 
work in masonry, has for base, two "Sonimiers," 
weighing each 22,000 pounds. The whole does 
cot weigh less than 410,000 pounds. 

The top of the stage assumes the shape of a 
large vessel, surmounted by a large stone "pig- 
.non," and the fa9ade of (his pignon is pierced by 
six bays with pilasters and veils-de-boeuf. 

After this summary description ol a theatre, 
which will be the largest, the richest, the most 
magnificent in France, we must say that the con- 
structions are executed, after the plan and under 
the conduct of Mr. Charle3 Gamier, architect, 
who is assisted by MMs. Louvet, Tourdain, Pas- 
chal, Leschault and Noel. 

All that the genius of Architecture has produ- 
ed in greatness and magnificence up to this day, 
has been u?ed for its construction; the most prec- 
ious materials have been employed, and we can 
say without fear of contradiction, that it will be 
a veritable chef d' ceuvre of the architecture of 
the 19th century. 

This immense edifice will be completed in 1869, 
and cost $8,000,000, gold currency. 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESONl 



BENOZZO GOZZOLI. 
Born 1106, died 1478. 



Fra Giovanni Angelico possessed* among the 
other amiable qualities, one true characteristic 
of * generous mind, the willingness to impart 
whatever he knew toothers; and, notwithstand- 
ing the retirement in which he lived, he 'had seve- 
ral pupils. But that 'which formed the principal 
charm and meiit of his productions, the impress 
of individual mind, the profound sentiment of 
piety, was incommunicable except to a kindred 
spirit. Hence it is that this influence, like the 
prophetic mantle, fell on those who had the pow- 
er to catch it and retain it, and is more apparent 
in its general results, as seen in the schools of 
Umbria and Venice, than in any particular paint- 
er or any paricular work. Cosino Roselli, a very sided, the citizens of that rich and active republic 



distinguished artist of that time, is supposed to 
h&ve studi d under Angelico, and certainly began 
by imitating his manner. Afterwards he painted 
like Masaccio. His best work, a large fresco in 
the chapel of St. Ambroglo, at Florence," is en- 
graved in Lasiuio's collection from the old Flor- 
entine maBters. It was executed about 1456. A 
much more celebrated name is that of Benozzo 
Gozzoli. 

We know very little of the life of this extraor- 
dinary man; but that little shows l.im to have 
been worthy of the particular love of his master, 
whose favorite pupil and companion he was, and, 
during the last years of Angelico 's life, his assist- 
ant. According to Vasari, Benozzo was an ex- 
cellent man, and a good and pious Christian, 
but he had no vocation for the cloister. No 
painter of the time had such a lively sense of ail 
the beauty and variety of the external and mate- 
rial world. For him beauty existed wherever he 
looked — wherever he moved. He took such de- 
light in the practice of his art, that he had little 
time for other pursuits. He succeeded to the 
popularity of Angelico as a painter of sacred sub- 
jects, into which he introduced much more orna- 
ment, decorating them with landscapes, buildings, 
animals, &c. It appears that he did not design 
the figure more correctly than Angelico, nor. 
equal him in the profound feeling and celestial 
air of his heads; but ho has shown more inven- 
tion and variety in his compositions, and mingled 
with his grace a certain gayety of conception, a 
degree of movement and dramatic feeling, which 
are not seen in the works of Angelico. 

Benozzo, before the death of his master, paint- 
ed some frescoes in the cathedral at Orvieto, and 
in the churches of the little town of Montefalco, 
near Foligno, and also at Rome, in the church of 
the Ara-celi. The former remain, but those in 
the Ara-celi have long since been destroyed. All 
these were more or less in the' style of his master. 
After the death of Angelico, Benozzo was employ- 
ed to paint the church at San Geminiano, a little 
city on the road from Florence to Sienna; and 
here some of his own peculiar characteristics " 
were first displayed; here he painted the Death 
of St. Sebastian, and the hi3tory of St. Augustin ; 
and for Pietro de' Medici ho painted a chapel in 
the palace of the Medici (now the Palazzo Ricard', 
at Florence), the subject being the Adoration of 
the Magi, which still exists in the Ricardi Palace, 
but so built up that it can only be viewed by 
torch-light. In all the paintings he executed at 
this time (1460) and afterwards, Benozzo intro- 
duced many figures, generally the portraits of 
distinguished inhabitants of the place, or those of 
his Mends, grouped as spectators round the prin- 
cipal incident or personage represented, having 
nothing to do with the action, but so beautifully 
mauaged that, far from appearing intrusive, they 
rather add to the solemnity and poetry of the 
scene, as if he would fain represent these sacred 
events as belonging to all times, and still, as it 
were, passing before our eyes. This observation 
must be borne in mind as generally applicable to 
all sacred pictures, in which the apparent ana- 
chronisms are not really such, if properly consider- 
ed. Benozzo carried this and other characteris- 
tics of his own original style still further in his 
greatest work, the decoration ot the Cainpo 
Santo. 

When the troubles of war, famine, plague, and 
intestine divisions, which had distracted Pisa dur- 
ing the first half of the fifteenth century, had sub- 
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Resumed those works ol peace which had been in- 
terrupted for nearly a century, and resolved to 
complete the painting ol their far-famed cemetery, 
the Campo Santo. One whole side, the north 
wall, was yet untouched. They intrusted the 
work to Benozzo Gozzoli, who, though now old 
(upwards of sixty, and worn with toil and trouble), 
did not hesitate to undertake a task which, to use 
Vasari's strong expression, was nothing less than 
" terribilissima," and enough "to frighten a 
whole legion of painters." In twenty-iour com- 
partments he represented the whole history of the 
Old Testament, from Noah down to King Solomon. 
The endless fertility of fancy and invention dis- 
played in these compositions; the pastoral beauty 
of some of the scenes, the scriptural sublimity of 
others; the hundreds of figures introduced, many 
of them portraits of his own time; the dignity and 
beauty of the heads; the exquisite grace of some 
of the figures, almost equal to Raphael; the am- 
ple draperies, the gay, rich colors, the profusion 
of accessories, as buildings, landscapes, flowers, 
animals, and the care and exactness with which 
he has rendered the costume of that time— render 
this work of Benozzo one of the most extraor- 
dinary monuments of the fifteenth century. But 
it would have been more than extraordinary, it 
would have been miraculous, had it been execu- 
ted in the space of two years, as Lanzi relates — 
trusting to a popular tradition, which a moment's 
reflection would have shown to be incredible. It 
appears, lroni authentic records still existing in 
the city of Pisa, that Benozzo was engaged on 
this great work not less than sixteen years, from 
1168 to ld84. 

Those who would form an idea of its immensity, 
considered as the work of one hand, may consult 
the large set of engravings from theCampo Santo, 
published by Laak.io in 1821. 

The original frescoed are sail in wonderful pre- 
servation. Three out ot the twenty-four are al- 
most entirely destroyed; the others have peeled 
oil' in some parts, but in general the expression of 
the features and the lucid harmony of the colors 
have remained. Each compartment contains 
many incidents and events artlessly grouped to- 
gether. Thus we have Hagar's presumption, her, 
castigation by Sarah, the visit of the three angels, 
Ac, in one picture. Among the most beautiful 
subjects may be mentioned the Vineyard of Noah, 
the first which Benozzo painted' as a trial of his 
skill. On the left of this composition are two fe- 
male figures— one who comes tripping along with 
a basket of grapes on her head, the other holding 
up her basket for more— which are perfect models 
of pastoral grace and simplicity. In the building 
of the Tower of Babel, a crowd of spectators have 
assembled to witness the work; among them are 
introduced the figures of Cosmo de' Medici, the 
Father of his country, and his two grandsons, 
Lorenzo and Giuliano, with Poliziano and other 
personages, all in the costume of that time. In 
the Marriage Feast of Jacob and Rachel he has 
introduced two graceful dancing.figures. In the 
Recognition of Joseph he has painted a profusion 
oi rich architectural decoration— palaces, colon- 
nades, balconies, and porticoes, in the style of the 
time; and in the distance we have, instead of the 
Egyptian Pyramids, a view of the Cathedral of 
Pisa I 

Soon after the completion of the last compart- 
ment, the Queen of Shcba's visit to Solomon (of 
which, unhappily, scarce a fragment remains), 
Benozzo Gozzoli died, at Pisa, in his seventy- 
eighth year. The grateful and admiring Pisans, 



among whom he had resided for sixteen years in 
great honor and esteem, had presented him, in 
die course of his work, with a vault or sepulchre 
just beneath the compartment which contains the 
history of Joseph ; and in this spot he lies buried, 
with an inscription purporting that his best 
monument consists in the works around. Benoz- 
zo left an only daughter, who after his death in- 
herited the modest little dwelling which he had 
purchased for himself on the Carraia di San Fran- 
cesco. 

Benozzo's principal works, being in fresco, re- 
main attached to the walls on which they were 
painted. Those only of the Campo Santo are en- 
graved. A picture in distemper of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is. in the Louvre (No. 1033), and is the 
same mentioned by Vasari as having been painted 
for the Cathedral of Pisa. \ 



[From the North American Review.] 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

BY ERNEST VON LASADLX, 

"A Druidical circle of rough stones, like the cele- 
brated Stonehenge, is as truly a temple as the clas- 
sic peristyle. It may consist of a mound of earth, 
a solitary column, or a high rock like that on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg, which the aborigines 
were accustomed to crown with wreaths of leaves 
and flowers; tbey are all alike sacred offerings to 
the gods, the tree and the monolith, as well as 

" Dorio pillars. 
Cornice, and .frieze, with bossy sculptures graven." 

The Egyptian obelisk in Rome on whose granite 
Bides are inscribed hieroglyphic hymns in praise 
ot the sun, is as truly a temple, as is the Basilica 
of St. John Lateran, before which it stands. The 
cavern, or the rude lodge of wattled saplings, in 
which the primitive man found protection against 
heat and cold, may be the origin of house-build- 
ing; but it is the stone pillar or the hollow tree 
with the consecrated image in which we must 
seek the origin of temple-buiiding, which is the 
source and genesis of all architecture. 

Common usage applies the word architecture 
to every beautiful edifice; but there is essentially 
as much difference between temple-building and 
house-building, as there is between a moral and a 
meteorological necessity. In house-building 
everything is made subordinate to comfort and 
convenience. There may be displayed much ma- 
thematical knowledge and mechanical skill, but 
these do not raise it to the dignity of a fine art: 
it is still a handicraft. A house 'thus designed 
with inflexible reference to utility is no more 
architecture than a ship or a railroad. It may 
turn out to be beautiiul, and so may the ship, 
which was built only to do service against wind 
and wave, or the steam-car, which moves wholly 
in obedience to mercenary impulses towards eco- 
nomical ends. The same movement of muscle 
may mould dough to make bread or clay to make 
statues, but how different is the spiritual process 
in each case. Architecture among the Greeks 
was never associated with the idea of use, and 
they made no pretensions to it in the construc- 
tion of private dwellings. Athens was by no 
means a line city like some of our modern ones, 
with whole street s of palaces occupied as the 
residences of private citizens. A stranger could 
have walked from the Pirasus all through the 
lower town without imagining himself to be in 
the city which contained the greatest master- 



pieces of architecture. He would observe these 
only as he approached the public square and the 
Acropolis. We learn from Herodotus (V. 62). how 1 
small and insignificant, according to our notions, 
were the houses in which men like Themistocles 
and Aristides lived. As luxury increased, dwell- 
ings were built on a larger scale, but even these 
made no claims to architectural beauty, and did 
not rank among works of art. Yet they were 
regarded by the public with suspicion. Such was 
the house of Midlas, the Athenian millionaire, 
which he erected at Eleusis, and for which he was 
severely censured by Demosthenes. Architecture 
put to private uses would have been to the Gre- 
cian mind an ostentation bordering on impiety. 
It was employed "solely and sacredly in the con- 
struction of temples till after the Persian war, 
when it was applied also to theatres, concert- 
halls, porticos, gymnasia, and public squares? 
but this too was a sacred use, inasmuch as all 
these places aud edifices were dedicated to some 
divinity. 

It is true that in the heroic age we discover a 
a tendency to beautify the residences of princes 
and make them objects ot art; such were the 
mansions of Menelaus and Alcinotls.as described 
in the fourth and seventh books of the Odyssey. 
But it must be remembered that these palaces 
were essentially palace-temples, and that with 
them was associated the idea of.heroworship. 
Art can never develop itself freely when it comes 
in contact with utility. The Greeks scrupulously 
avoided this antagonism. The best house-build- 
ers in Athens would not have presumed to place 
themselves on a level with Ictinus and Kallicrates, 
the builders ot the Parthenon. However great 
their constructive skill, they were still mechanics 
and not architects. Posterity did not treasure 
their names; they passed away and were lorgot-; 
ten with the cessation of those physical wants 
which it was their sole office to supply; whilst 
the memory of the architect remained as imper- 
ishable as the divine conceptions which he sought 
to express. Secular architecture grew up out of 
national decay and religious degradation. With 
the deification of the Roman Emperors certain 
parts of the temples were transferred to the im- 
perial palaces. Julius Caesar was the first man 
who adorned his house with a pediment, and even 
he was permitted to do it onlyby a special decree 
of the Senate. Thus gradually, and as it were 
under protest, began the decline of sacred archi- 
tecture. The change advanced with the degene- 
racy of the people and the darkening of the reli-„' 
gious consciousness. Columns were attached to' 
the villas, and private dwellings were decorated 
with pilasters and rich entablatures. This dese- 
cration of the temple-style culminated in the 
famous "Golden House" ot Nero, in the vestibule . 
of which stood his own colossal statue one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high. The distinction be- 
tween house and temple being thus broken up, 
sacred architecture became rapidly secularized in 
the midst of a vast material civilization, which 
seems almost to have deified roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, truimphal arches, the circus, and the 
Colosseum. 

Gothic architecture also, in its origin, was de- 
voted exclusively to the services of religion. The 
nobility and rich laity lived in rude habitations 
destitute of all artistic embellishments, at a time 
when the great cathedral?, with windows of gor- 
geous colors and carvings of exquisite beauty, 
were erected and consecrated to the Church. It 
was not ignorance of art, but a sense of ita 



